Z34                    LI HUNG-CHANG

before the capitulation Ting had been led to expect
reinforcements from the Governor of Shantung,
but they came not* Instead., there came orders
from Li directing the Admiral to abandon the for-
tress if necessary, but to take Us fleet out to so?ne other
port, a despatch drafted possibly by Chang P'ei4un,
or some other rogue of lie Viceregal Yamen, to fill
whose purse these good men were sent to their
defeat and death.

Li Hung-chang was sincerely attached to Ting
(a genial, honest man), and deplored his death. He
admired the worthy AdmiraPs manner of exit from
a world in which the force of eTents and the treachery
of his subordinates had defeated everything but
his stout heart. Admiral Ito, with the gallantry
and good feeling which distinguish the military caste
of Japan, paid high honour to the memory of his
unfortunate opponent, and had his body conveyed
with fitting state to Chefoo. Before the surrender
of the fortress he had made more than one attempt,
in accordance with Oriental usage, to persuade Ting
to abandon a cause which he knew to be hopeless ;
but all his overtures were courteously declined. With
the fall of Wei-hai-wei and the death of Ting, the
war was virtually ended, for Li's army and navy
had ceased to exist. The Throne proceeded to
inflict punishment on a number of Li's generals,
who had proved themselves utterly incompetent
and cowardly, and the Court prepared to flee to
Hsian-fu in case the victorious Japanese should march
on Peking. Li, ever cool and determined in the hour
of misfortune, made arrangements for the removal
of his own portable property from Tientsin to his
ancestral home in Anhui and proceeded to take up